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PRACTICAL. 


Havine at length disposed of the subject of vocal execution, it seems 
proper in the next place to devote a few paragraphs to the subject of 
performances on instrumental music. Here we shall of course be very 
brief, especially as several topics that relate to the subject have been 
elsewhere discussed. 

There is in general no want of systematic instructions for instrumen- 
tal execution. So far as mechanical accuracy is concerned, the art is 
well illustrated in the printed instructions which are found at the music 
sttoes. ‘The organ however as we shall show, forms an important ex- 
ception to this remark. Indeed, oral instructions are never without 
their advantage in the case of a talented teacher, and without these 
we never expect an individual to become a first-rate performer. Still 
where rules are so systematic and so obvious, it seems unnecessary, in 
awork like ours, to give them even a passing notice. 


Much industry and time are necessary to enable the learner to be- 
come master of his instrument. The difference between an ordinary 
player and a first-rate master is immense. One cannot imagine it who 
has never had opportunities for observation. Take for example the 
violin. No instrument is so common, and none, if we except the organ, 
is more extensively abused, misapplied and misunderstood. Go al- 
most where you will, throughout the country, even at the low groceries 
and groggeries, and you will find the same miserable scraping which 
reminds you of almost any thing rather than musie. And yet the violin 
in the hands of a real master, is quite another thing. Its tones are 
as different from what we ordinarily hear, as those of the nightingale 
are from the croakings of the raven, and the cries of the screech-owl. 
When well played it has the finest expression of any instrument that 
has yet been invented. 


The importance of instrumentul music is variously estimated by the 
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friends of the art. For scientific purposes instruments are of unspeak- 
able utility. Within certain limits, the practice of instruments by the 
young of either sex, has a good tendency. It exercises ingenuity, 
constitutes a heathful amusement, and under propor instructions, en- 
courages the cultivation of vocal talent. An exclusive application to 
this branch of music has a different influence. Men for example, who 
practice very constantly upon powerful wind instruments soon find that 
cheir voices begin to fail, become husky and hoarse. How far this dif- 
ficulty is of a physical nature, or how far it arises from the discontinu- 
ance of vocal cultivation, it is perhaps, not easy to ascertain. The evil 
itself is in general but poorly compensated by the acquisition which 
oecasions it, especially since instruments of this description are sel- 
dom used in church music with effect. The piano-forte also is not un- 
frequently found in practice to operate against the cultivation of devo- 
tional music. The sprightliness of its tones and movements, the secu- 
lar character of its strains, and for the most part the wor!dliness, not to 
say, irreligion of its teachers, all tend to create a neglect of the tender, 
solemn, sweet-breathing style of a more hallowed minstrelsy. And this 
is not all. Some of our most skilful teachers upon the piano-forte for- 
bid their pupils the privilege of singing psalms and hymns lest their 
taste by this means should be injured for secular songs! Such a pro- 
hibition, preposterous as it is in the extreme, is exciting a wide and dis- 
heartening influence against the cause of church music. Nor is this in- 
fluence confined within the circle of families that are indifferent to the 
claims of religion. We blush to say, that it often pervades the very 
bosom of the church. The evidence of this is seen in the neglect of 
singing amid the bours of family worship: in the absence from our 
choirs, of almost every one who has become a skilful pianist, in the 
thousand frivolous objections, and criticisms, and pretences, and excuses 
which emanate from such sources to the disparagement of a more im- 
portant style of cultivation in reference to the worship of God. An 
unspeakable injury is thus inflicted upon the cause of church music in 
our populous towns and cities, which, after all, is but little understood 
by the generality of professed christians. The evils of what has been 
termed a fashionable musical education, remain for the most part undis- 
covered and unsuspected. 


The moral importance of instrumental music, must be measured by 
its tendency to moral results. The question is one pre-eminently of a 
practical nature. A man we will suppose has gained the entire mas- 
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tery of the clarionet or violin, and become a distinguished performer. 
This is well in a scientific point of view. It claims also the praise of 
industry, invention, taste, ingenuity. But now to what special purpose 
shall all this talent be devoted? Shall the man gain a comfortable 
livelihood by teaching, and thus train up others to the same calling ?— 
The question as to utility, still returns. Amusement, the gratification of 
taste, the exercise of ingenuity, are circumstances not to be overlooked. 
Let these have their due weight—but they have been earned with much 
time and labor; and if they are now either directly or indirectly to 
operate against devotional music and in favor of the public garden, the 
theatre, the opera, the unchristianised sacred Oratorio ; and if this in- 
fluence in the present circumstances of society, is uniform and inevita- 
ble—then it is easy to see how the scales preponderate in reference 
to utility. 

The object of these remarks is not to discourage the cultivation of 
instrumental music. All we contend for, is the establishment of consis- 
tent principles. In other matters of education, we inquire strictly into 
the practical uses and results of things. Let us do the same here. Is 
ason of mine inclined to seek for jovial companions and addicted to 
the reading of aovels and play.? By giving him the privilege of an 
eminent music teacher who habitually performs at the places above 
mentioned, [ may for a season divert him from the gratification of his 
other propensities—but in the end, I shall but add to the number of his 
enticements. His acquired secular taste will urge him to the places 
where it can best be gratified. So if a daughter is fond of light reading, 
costly dress and gay company, five or six years hard drilling upon the 
piano-forte, may give her a certain species of industry, and very proba- 
bly, subject her mind to a less questionable species of entertainment, 
than she would otherwise pursue. But in the end, if she excels upon 
her instrument, where can she so advantageously display her skill as in 
the gayest of the fashionable circles, and where can her imagination 
riot more Juxuriously than amid the secular sentimentalities that sur- 
round the key-board? These are weighty questions to be canvassed 
by achristian mother. Would that they were oftener agitated. Those 
who think of training up children for any other world than this, should 
not decline the examination of such questions as have here arisen. 
Instruments as mere accompaniments to the voice, are often highly 


useful. Here, if the executant does the proper office, he need raise no, 
serioys question on the score of utility. More depends on his skill 
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and judgment, and taste, than on the kind or quality of his instrument. 
If a man who loves to worship God would employ his flute or viol ad- 
vantageously in the choir, let him cultivate devotional feelings and asso- 
ciations in connexion with it at home, as a pre-requisite. This isa rule 
which ought never to be violated. If his whole practice at home is 
filled with nothing but the secularities of the art, it will be impossible 
for him to exert the required influences at church. 


To the organist we would offer a similar remark. If his key-board 
at home discourses of nothing but the animated and elaborate move- 
mements of secular music, his key-board at church will hold a secular 
style of communication. The principle is infallible. Musicians, like 
other men, are too much under the power of habit to prevent this re- 
sult. The organist if he pleases may laugh at the idea or suspect us 
of being tinctured with superstition—but the principle stands out too 
prominently to be overlooked. Common sense and common observa- 
tion unite in its confirmation. The principle is a fixed one. He can 
no more set it aside than he can do away the laws of his physical exis- 
tence. It is then not a matter of indifference whether an organist is a 
pious man, or whether if such, he pursues the right method in his pre- 
paratory exercises. An instrument of such tremendous powers ought 
not to be employed in the praises of the sanctuary, unless it can be 
rightly managed. Our opinions upon this subject have often been 
spread before our readers. 


We have intimated that the organ is not furnished with competent 
printed instructions. A good book of rudiments for this instrument is 
much needed. In the absence of such a work, recourse is had to a 
private teacher or to instructions for the pianist. The organ touch and 
fingering, and style, however, are different in many respects from those 
which pertain to the piano-forte. The exercises and lessons which 
are furnished the organist by foreign publications are often sufficiently 
grave and elaborate. At the same time they lead to a style of execu- 
tion which we are sorry to say exerts no favorable impression on the 
popular ear. This is a thing not at all contemplated. It would be 
stooping from the “ dignity of the science” to “ pay court to the popu- 
lar ear,’”’ of the thousands of piovs worshippers, throughout the land. 

But if a book of instructions is needed for the purposes here hinted, 
how much more do we need a system of instructions which shall em- 
brace the ethios of the art. Here “ every thing is at sixes and sevens.” 


Every organist has his own notions, and principle,s and habits—and in 
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too many instances these are entirely at variance with the claims of 





spiritual devotion. Volumes might be written upon this subject but we 












have promised to be brief. If the organ is to be extensively used in 
the evangelical churches, one of two things is very certain-yeither 
there must be a radical reform among players, or the instrument will 
drive away the little spirituality which still remains in connexion with 
the performances of our choirs. This subject calls for immediate in- 
vestigation. The interests of devotion are too dear to be wantonly sa- 


crificed, or ruined through neglect or want of proper information. 


WHY DO YOU NOT SIT WITH THE CHOTIR. 


Wuen this question is proposed to the number of good singers who 
on the Sabbath bury their talent in a napkin, it receives a multitude of 
answers, most of which, we fear, will not stand the test of a faithful 


examination on Christian principles. 





1. The answers that refer to habit, want of taste and inclination, 





















amount almost to literal confessions of guilt. We suppose the per- 
sons to have some talent. They are bound by this circumstance, if not 
otherwise, to cultivate right habits, right notions of taste and right in- 
clinations. When the God of heaven, is, by his own appointment, to 
be honored in the assemblies of his people, and has providentially giv- 
en the requisite talent; the simple question of duty is not so easily dis- 
posed of. He who has his Lord’s gifts, must one day give an account of 
his stewardship. 

2. The answers which relate to notions of inconvenience, want of 
time, or to supposed paramount duties, are for the most part unsatis- 
factory, inasmuch as they usually betray a disposition to undervalue the 
interests of devotional song. When a fellew worm who has gained 
some eminence of rank in this world’s estimation, proposes to be hon- 
ored, such questions as we now refer to are easily waived. Conven- 
ient or inconvenient, men will be on the spot, there is time enough and 
to spare, without in the general interfering with other duties. At least 
here4s a duty not to be neglected. Interest, honor, inclination, grati- 
tude, all urge to the performance of this duty. Be it so, yet let it be 
recollected that the God of all our mercies kas infinitely higher ciaims 
than these. His declarative glory is unspeakably dear to him and 
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must not be given to another. Besides these considerations, it might 
be well to ask how much time of ours is really wasted, what inconven- 
ience is encountered in the pursuit of worldly superfluities, what duties 
neglected on the score of self-gratification. 


3. The answers that relate to difficulties of a supposed physical na- 
ture, are scarcely more to the purpose. On this subject we have often 
spoken. The simple neglect of practice will give for the time being, 
all the influence of weak lungs, short breath and decayed voices. And 
the higher talent has been cultivated, the more operative is the princi- 
ple to which we here refer, On the other hand, our best physicians 
allow that moderate singing is actually conducive to health; and will 
even recommend it in confirmed cases of consumption of the lungs. 


4. Perhaps the leader of the choir is not a pleasant man, or his 
style is not sufficiently polished, or the tunes are not altogether such as 
the objector would prefer. What shall be said of answers which refer 
to circumstances like these. Before giving a final decision, we should 
like to know whether the leader, such as he is, has not been regularly 
appointed to this office; and whether there is not on the whole, some 
evidence that the people are edified, notwithstanding the deficiencies 
of the leader and the bad quality of the tunes which he uses. The ob- 
ject should be to assist in the worship after the method of a divine in- 
stitution. To leave the choir might seem to be no great offence to man, 
in such a case, but is it nothing to neglect the constituted worship of 
God? 

5. There is so little spirituality among the members of a choir, that 
one cannot stay with comfort. This answer supposes that the objector 
himself is less deficient. He now proposes therefore, actually to di- 
minish the tone of piety among the singers, by withdrawing his own 
share of influence. And is this inflicting no injury upon religion ?— 
Because there is too little piety among the singers, is this a good reasen 
why there should be less? Perhaps the objector has not tried to exert 
a proper influence upon his associates in this respect. Perhaps he has 
not carried the subject faithfully to the mercy-seat. Singers, we are 
sorry to say, are in this respect greatly in fault. ‘i'o vacate a seat in 
the choir is regarded as one of those little matters that scarcely deserve 
athought. There seems to be very little conscience employed about it. 
There are doubtless instances such as this objection supposes, where 
there is much tenderness of conscience, and real grief at'the thoughtless. 
formality of the worshippers. But in such instances there will of course 
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be prayer and appropriate effort. 
lightly regarded. 


The question of duty will not be 


6. Persons who have entered into the marriage state are prone to de- 
sert the choir on this account. One of the parties, perhaps, does not 
sing, and wishes not to be separated from the other at church. Per- 
haps it is not pleasant, not fashionable, for such persons to sing. Such 
reasons as these will not answer at the judgment seat. Such persons 
are often greatly needed in the choir. Age and experience give solidity 
to the voice, and judgment and power to the style of execution. The 
Psalmist in his exhortations to praise the Lord, is careful to specify differ- 
ent classes. He says “ Old men and maidens,” as well as “ young 
men and children.’’ It is doubtless a great sin in the churches that 
heads of families so generally desert the public praises of the sanctuary. 
There is a day coming when this sin will appear as it is, heinous in the 
sight of God. 


But finally, if any of our readers are among the class of deserters 
from the choir, let us beg of them to examine the motives which have 
influenced them to this course, as in the light of eternity. Excuses that 
may now scem valid, will one day be weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. The whole subject of the praises of God, with all the 
neglect, and the abuses, and the profaneness, and the solemn mockery 
that attaches to the exercise, will then be laid open to the eye of the 
universe. 








THEORETICAL. 


HARMONY. 


Capences.—The necessity of cadences in all that relates to verbal 
communication, whether written or oral, is sufficiently understood. The 
most familiar conversation has its under tones and pauses, and the latter are 
infinitely varied. The prose writer who gives us long paragraphs, and 
long unbroken sentences, must have much power of sentiment to sustain 
us, or wé shall soon grow weary of his productions. Witness the style 
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of Chalmers and Foster, in contrast with those of Dr. Dwight. And 
what would poetry be without cadences? It would cease to exist. The 
powers of the mind, the habits of thought and feeling, as well as the voice 
of the reader, require not only divisions and sub-divisions, and para- 
graphs and sentences, and members of sentences, all properly arranged, 
but pauses of momentary duration, at the end of lines and elsewhere, 
which are too indefinite and minute to be embraced in the system of 
verbal punctuation. 

The same principle exists in music, to its full extent; and this for 
the same reasons. Music has its movements, its strains, its periods, its 
sections and phrases, which for the most part are of a marked charac- 
ter; and its momentary pauses which are not accurately defined.— 
Without them melody could not exist; and harmony would cease to 
attract our admiration. The labor of vocal execution requires fre- 
quent breathing places, besides those which are marked by visible rests. 
The proportions of melody are not apprehended, unless frequent leis- 
ure is afforded the mind to make easy and familiar comparisons ; and 
the same is true of harmony. Written rests are not enough for this 
purpose, nor yet will the observance of momentary pauses fully suffice. 
[t is found by long experience that something in the structure and suc- 
cession of chords is also required for this and other purposes; and it 
is this which techanically speaking, constitute what ere called ca- 
dences. 

It is not our design to exhibit and classify the whole catalogue of ca- 
dences. ‘This would occupy too much time and labor. Some variety 
of method is observable in this respect, among theoretical writers, to 
whom we beg leave to refer such of our readers as may desire to obtain a 
more systematic view than the one we shall present. 

Cadences are said to be perfect or imperfect, direct, plagal, &e.— 
They are formed by two or more successive chords, which when heard 
create a satisfaction or resting place for the mind. For the most part 
they strike us as familiar acquaintances, constantly occuring in every 
composition. ‘They are alreadly coined and laid up in the store house 
of the composer, as common-place materials. 

The most perfect cadences are those in which the three fundamental 
chords of the scale, subdominant, dominant, and tonic, all in the direct form, 
succeed each other in the order here named. They embrace, as we for- 
merly observed, every note in the scale. The old tune of Wells has such 
a cadence at the end of cach line of the poetry. These cadences are 
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alternately in the keys of F and C major. This cadence in modern 
compositions is more frequently enriched by a suspension of the 6-4 
upon the dominant base note. See the close of Barby, Irish, Burford, 
Swanwich, which are of this description. York, St. Anns, Bedford, &c. 
close like Wells without the 6-4 suspension. 

A cadence used with less frequency than the former one, though in 
some circumstances to better purpose, is formed by simply omitting 
the sub-dominant in the above arrangement. It consists of two fyunda- 
mental chords inthe direct form, dominant and tonic, in which the lat- 
ter occurs Jast in order. The dominant has usually the 6-4 suspension 
above described. See close of the tunes Sterling and Leicester, as ar- 
ranged in Musica Sacra, where the suspension of 6-4 immediately suc- 
ceed the tonic instead of the subdominant, and is followed by the domi- 
nant harmony andthe tonic. ‘The cadences, as thus far described, are 
often enriched by transient notes, and by other suspensions, the nature 
of which we are to describe in some future number of this work. 

Another cadence is formed by simply passing from the tonic to the 
sub-dominant and back again without taking the dominant. The final 
close of Upton and of the Hallelujah chorus are examples in point. In 
this cadence the fundamental discords are omitted ; in those above de- 
scribed, they are often inserted. This cadence is grand when used as 
a final close of a solemn anthem or Cathedral service. The old style 
of anthems abounds with it. It occurs simply as a final cadence, while 
others are used promiscuously. Cadences of the same nature some- 
times allow of the second inversion of the subdominant chord, by which 
means, the base note remains on the tonic interval without any change 
of place. Witness the final coda of “ The Lord will comfort Zion.” 

Cadences, less perfect and satisfactory than the above, are formed 
when the dominant is taken as the last chord. ‘These always create 
expectation of something to come, and are of course, never final. See 
Handel’s Anthem ‘ O praise the Lord,” the third measure at the 
word “ consent.’” Whether the dominant is preceded immediately by 
the tonic, or by the subdominant, or by both in their order, it makes lit- 
tle difference, the effect is nearly the same. 

Another class of cadences, sometimes termed imperfect or plagal, 
is formed by inversions of the fundamental chords of the dominant, 
which chord would otherwise have formed perfect cadences. See 
close of the first line in Brewer and in Salvation. Handel uses this 


species of cadences in his chorusses with great effect. The leading 
16 
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subject of his Hallelujah chorus, at the words “ for the Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth,” closes with this cadence, as often as it occurs in the 
base staff. 


Cadences also are frequently of a mixed character, embracing har- 
monic licences not yet described to cur readers: and those cadences 
which we have mentioned are occasionally diversified to some extent 
through the invention of distinguished composers. But the foregoing 
detail must suffice. The reader can pursue the subject by analysing 
specimens at his leisure. Cadences though they occur somewhat pro- 
miscuously like the diflerent marks of punctuation in a written lan- 
guage, are nevertheless to be used with taste and judgment by the 
composer. There is such a thing also, as different cadences answering 
to each other in the order of their successious, almost like rhymes in 
poetry. But the rules respecting them are too indefinite and uncer- 
tain, to find a place in this brief survey of the subject. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Warsicat.—There is a set of musical men who have more of 
mysticism than of common sense. Some of the greatest composer’s 
seem not to have been free from it. Haydn, for example, adopting the 
whimsical theory of a correspondence between sounds and colors, has 
occasionally been influenced by it, in his arrangement of instruments. 
In his Oratorio of the Creation too, he endeavors to represent not only 
the sudden bursting forth of light in the midst of darkness, but further on- 
ward the rising of the sun. In the latter case he fancifully commences 
at the bottom of the staff and as the strain progresses, rises higher and 
higher, by degrees, which gives us as exact an idea of climbing a hill 
with a steam-car, as it does of sunrise. Beethoven in his Mount of 
Olives, carries his mystical notions still further, but his works are not 
before our readers. The German composers, particularly Haydn and 
Beethoven, imagined to themselves certain romantic scenes of voyages, 
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travels, battles, &c. when they sat down to produce a grand symphony, and 
they fancied, perhaps, that their own thoughts even in this respect, could 
be fully committed to paper. Such geniuses please us, not on account 
of their whims, but in despite of them. 


Handel has left us some singular examples of an earlier period. In 
his Oratorio of Joshua, for instance, he makes the violin protract a high 
sound upon the top of a staff, in an unbroken manner, for several pages 
together, while the other parts of the score commence and carry on- 
ward their vigorous attack in every possible manner, as if to urge the 
dignified son of cat-gut to remount his neglected chariot. 


Such whimsical traits as these, are however, not to be confounded 
with the more rational ideas of the composer. Every one, for example, 
has heard in the country, at certain seasons of the year, during the 
shades of evening, certain rhythmical noises of insects. These noises 
are almost of necessity associated in the mind with ideas of darkness. 
It is so in different countries and ages of the world. And when Handel 
in one of his oratorios seizes upon this fact and falls to imitating the 
rhythm, though not voices of the insects, he cannot fail especially at an 
evening rehearsal of bringing darkness present to our minds. The 
sentiment, though at the time we see not the real cause, takes full pos- 
session of us, and when the solo afterwards commences in the same 
style of movement with “the people that walked in darkness,” the 
ideas of the text come home to the imagination with power, fully pre- 
paring the mind for the sentiment “have seen a great light.” Here 
then is nothing visionary or mystical. There are no associations of 
darkness with black strings of cat-gut, or horse hair, or of light, found- 
ed upon the sounds of certain instruments in the abstract. The com- 
poser simply avails himself of those associations of thought which are 
as certain, and as indelible as the laws of physical nature, and by so 
doing puts us in full possession of all his own conceptions of the sub- 
ject. All this he does, apparently with the greatest ease. 


Masical students should endeavor to make proper discriminations in 
relation to such matters. Every thing that passes for correct taste even 
in the greatest masters of the art, is not to be taken for substantial coin. 
Even the critics, particularly the Germans, in this respect, are pot to 
be wholly followed. Musicians must learn to think and discriminate 
for themselves. The mental and moral philosophy of the Germans, 
deeply learned as the nation are, needs to be reformed, and the same 
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is especially true of their music. [t is praise enough to acknowledge 
the Germans as our masters, without consenting to adopt their prac- 
tical and theoretical errors. 


CONCEPTION. 


Tuts term as applied to musical performances is one of great impor- 
tance, which for the most part we fear, is but little thought of. Atleast 
the thing signified by it, is one that passes too generally unnoticed. 
What would a historic painter be without the power of conceptior 1— 
And what would be the connoisseur in paintings without this faculty — 
The same may be said of the poet, and of the eloquent writer or speak- 
er. In dramatic action too, and in music of the dramatic kind, the 
speaker and the singer must personate the characters they would en- 
deavor to represent, or they will fail in their performance as a thing of 
course. 

But it will be said, asa reply to these statements, that in sacred music 
every thing like studied effect is out of place. Here the singer should 
not be showing off his talents, or acting a character, at least any other 
character than the one he really possesses. If he were to do so he 
would be playing the hypocrite. All this is true. The premises laid 
down by the objector we fully admit, but many of the inferences which 
are generally drawn from them are not correct. Conception among 
actors is of course a hollow-hearted thing, and is well understood to be 
so. It is as a shadow to the substance in reference to the faculty of 
which we speak. The devotional singer should be really a devout 
man. The sentiments he sings are in this case such as he fully be- 
lieves, or entertains as his own, and musical conception with him is 
that faculty by which he conceives of such properties in the music, as 
enables him to sing from the overflowings of his heart in such a manner 
as at once to do justice to the composer’s design, and to edify the mind 
of the listeners. 


The principle for which we here would plead, was occasionally men- 
tioned in our former articles upon musical expression. We bring it 
forward now for further illustration. 
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Let us suppose ourselves at a public concert or oratorio, where the 


prominent objects are display and tasteful gratification. We are in 
other words at a * musical festival.”” We hear the celebrated * hail- 
stone chorus,” from Handel’s Israel in Egypt. What are our emotions 
on this occasion? Do we admire the musician’s descriptions, catch 


the sublime “ spirit of the storm,” 


and exult in the triumphs of the 
musical art, or do we go in imagination back to the true moral of the 
story, abhor sin, and tremble and adore in view of the righteous yet 
awful judgments of Heaven? The two states of mind are quite distinct 
from each other, and they have their influence both with the singer and 
with his auditors. In the one case the singer uses the language of lofti- 
ness and exultation ; in the other the tremulous accents of one who is awe- 
stricken or filled with sentiments of the terrific. The same identical 
strains of music as heard from the lips of a skilful vocalist, will show 
the difference, so as to produce, in ordinary circumstances, correspond- 
ing impressions upon his hearers. 

Or suppose we are listening to the song, ‘* But thou didst not leave,” 
how are our thoughts and emotiens and those of the singer employed? 
By a special effort the pious auditor will sometimes fill his mind with 
the sufferings of Christ, his death, and resurection; and under the di- 
vine blessing be filled, it may be, with heartfelt sentiments of the ten- 
derest devotion. Yet he does so not on account of the singer’s concep- 
tions of the subject, but plainly in despite of them. The singer has 
predominant feelings of another kind. He may affect as much pathos 
as he chooses. His enunciation, while display is his main object, will 
but ill correspond with the genuine language of the heart. 

Next suppose some male singer of varied powers to perform the 
celebrated “ Song in Sampson.”” What is now the object before us? 
Is it really to sympathise with the ancient sufferer who lived some 
thousand of years ago? Nobody thinks of such a thing. The man 
has been too many years amid the bliss of heaven to need our pity.— 
Yet if the singer now fil!s his mind with deep-toned emotions, and in- 
fuses them into his song, we easily sympathise with him, and weep at 
the story or condition in which the sufferer is presented to us. This is 
the result of dramatic representation. It is stage effect. It is like the 
well told story of the novelist. Singer and auditors all understand the 
matter alike. 

But again, the song “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” falls from 
the lips of one who of all others present has the least claims to personal 
piety, and we are fully apprised of the fact. The singer, perchance 
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tries for a few moments to imagine herself an experimental christian, 
rejoicing in the full assurance of hope, and endeavors to work up with 
in herself corresponding emotions. Is she then to be regarded as re- 
ligiously inclined? Not at all: when the song is ended her lips will be 
defiled with profaneness. Her object was display. It was with her 
mere stage effect, precisely as in the previous song. The professional 
glance of the singer’s eye may be upward, and her tones may tell suffi- 
ciently of exultation, but she looks with a more earnest glance upon her 
auditors, to discover how they like her style of execution ; and her exulta- 
tion is cheered onward by personal success. In this she differs totally 
from the pious worshipper. The two are perfect antipodes with re- 
spect to each other. ‘The one is seeking to gain admiration, the other 
to be emptied of self. The one would exalt the art and the artist, the 
other sinks into nothingness that Christ may be the more exalted on 
the throne of his heart. What if such a song does interest us? It is 
not genuine appropriate feeling that we entertain. It is not what in 
truth it ought to be. If we love the great object of this pretended 
adoration, we ought to abhor from our inmost souls the hollow-hearted 
stage effect of rendering mimic homage, instead of homage of the heart, 
which is due from all created intelligences. We are bound to love this 
adorable Being with all our * heart, and soul, and mind, and strength,” 
instead of which a practical enemy of the cross of Christ is getting up 
a style of mimic adoration, that she herself may be admired, and many 
a christian consents for the time being to have it so, and is even sym- 
pathising with the feelings of the admired performer. And this passes 
for musical expression at a sacred oratorio. If this is really sacred 
music, then is profane swearing religious conversation and ejaculatory 
prayer. 

But let us leave the oratorio, and go to the private rehearsal, where 
the pieces are of a varied character, and where the main object would 
seem to be consonant with the purposes of devotion. We have before 
us a choir of singers who understand the rudiments of the art, and who 
are practising for improvement, with a view to the better edification of 
the congregation upon the coming Sabbath. It is a solemn thing 
to lead in the devotions which are paid to the heart-searching God, by 
his worshipping people. It is an office of much responsibility, which 
cannot be rightly discharged without seeking in earnest to obtain'the di- 
vine blessing. Do the singers think of this? Do they begin their re- 
hearsal with seeking the benediction of Heaven, or do they wait till 
the close of the meeting, when it is all too late to obtain what has 
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been so much needed throughout the rehearsal? This is no trivial 
question, as we have often had occasion to show. The special Divine 
influence we would seek, is needed in aid of the performances of the 
evening, that we may be putting forth right affections in connexion with 
the hallowed themes which are falling from our lips; and if we have 
sungallthe evening without putting forth holy affections, how can we ask 
for them, when the occasion has passed by unimproved. Our asking 
under sucl: circumstances should seem to be of very little avail. Nor will 
the mere observance of a form of asking at the commencement of the ex- 
ercisesof the evening, amount to any thing better. We are such weak 
creatures, as to be easily overcome by temptation, and all our previous 
habits, it may be, have been against us. ‘Now we must be in earnest, 
if we would obtain the Divine blessing. 

The rehearsal hascommenced. The song arises, interrupted at in- 
tervals that criticism may do its office. All are bent upon improve- 
ment. The chief singer on the occasion exerts himself to the utmost. He 
speaks in behalf of mechanical accuracy. He tells of the power of 
language and the claims of sentiment; and in all these things secures 
the full confidence of the choir. So far all is as it should be. But is 
the whole manner of the leader and his associates quite in keeping 
with the themes of song which are taken in hand? Or is he ghiefly 
desirous of pleasing his associates, that they may the better please him 
in their performances? In the one case there is precisely what we 
understand by musical conception as applied to devotional subjects: in 
the other there is atleast a preponderance of those kind feelings and 
sympathetic emotions which are appropriate to dramatic subjects, such 
“ Jeptha’s Davghter,” &ce. A 
just conception would lead us to feel really devout, and to execute the 


’ 


as that of the “ Song of Sampson,’ 


music in strict accordance with such feelings. It is true that we neces- 
sarily entertain emotions of a mingled character at such times and oc- 
casions, but in proportion as the one class or the other are found to 
preponderate. such will be the preponlerance of musical expression 
in the circumstances we have supposed. 

It will be said perhaps, that while the attention of the mind is bent 
on the improvement of style, it is impossible to be wholly or even 
chiefly occupied by the true devotional import of the hallowed themes 
of song. This objection presents before us one of those difficulties 
which every conscientious singer understands. He cannot be contem- 
plating musical sounds and relations, calculating time, adjusting accents, 
weighing emphases, and polishing his style of musical elocution, all in a 
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critical manner, without having his mind, whether he will or no, drawn 
away imperceptibly from the more immediate spiritual claims of devo- 
tion. Whatever his theory may be, he finds continually in practice, 
difficulties of this nature which are insurmountable. This often troubles 
him. He tries again and again, but to no purpose, he still finds it im- 
possible to think intently upon more than one thing at a time, and that 
one thing in the practice room is in general somewhat remote in its re- 
lation to the true spiritual import of the themes of song. 

What then is to be done? How shall this difficulty be surmounted ? 

In answer to this inquiry we would say, let one thing be done at a 
time, in relation to style, till habits are beginning to be formed. Then 
two or three, and afterwards more objects can be brouglit together in 
practice. While the mind is specially engaged in reference to the sen- 
timents contained in the words, then let all criticism be laid aside, and 
let the teacher direct the thoughts of his pupils in right channels, adding 
occasionally, a brief comment, or a word of exhortation. Wet him he 
careful also to select such lines and stanzas as are least liabic to be 
abused, when made the basis of criticism. These are important rules 
in practice. Let them be carefully followed, and under the blessing 
of God, the difficulty in question willin a measure be obviated. 

These rules we believe are not extensively observed, even where there 
is religious order and decorum, and some lingering desires for the needed 
blessing. The consequence is that the teacher soon loses his influence 
over the emotions of his pupils. They either on the one hand become 
dull and restless, and grovelling, or on the other so live'y, and animated, 
and delighted, that all genuine pathos disappears. Give them a piece 
of music that is lively and joyous, and they may chance to do it some 
justice, but turn their attention to a piece that is tender and delicate, and 
they will despoil it of all itsinterest. Tell them patiently of the diffi- 
culty, and then make a second or third effort. You will not succeed.— 
The singers are either too dull to feel, or they are too elevated to come 
down from the higher regions of tasteful sensibilty. The piece must be 
laid aside for another evening when the circumstances are more fa- 
vorable. 

The experienced pious teacher will readily appreciate the force 
of these remarks. Possibly they may be of use to him. If so the 
object of presenting them at this time will be answered. The subject 
is one of great moment, and though we have occasivnaliy glanced at it 
in our former numbers, we do not feel that it has been fully exhausted. 





